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The  Sfeaker  said,  that  before  receiving  any  further  motions,  he 
would  state  what  the  regular  order  of  business  for  this  day  was. 

A  motion  had  been  made  on  a  former  day  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  (Mr.  Stuart,)  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
lution  heretofore  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
Gott,)  instructing  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  to  re¬ 
port  a  bill  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  thp  said  District,  had  been 
adopted.  The  consideration  of  that  motion  had  been  specially  post¬ 
poned  until  to-day  ;  and  if  it  was  now  called  for,  it  would  have  pri¬ 
ority  over  all  other  business. 

Mr.  Wentworth  called  for  the  consideration  of  the  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  the  vote  on  the  said  resolution  ;  which  resolution  was  in  the 
following  words  : 

Whereas,  the  traffic  now  prosecuted  in  this  Metropolis  of  the  Republic  in  human  beings  as 
chatties,  is  contrary  to  natural  justice  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  political  system, 
and  is  notoriously  a  reproach  to  our  country  throughout  Christendom,  and  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  progress  of  republican  liberty  among  the  nations  of  the  earth :  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  in  said  District. 

The  resolution  having  been  read,  and  before  disposing  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  reconsider,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Brodhead,  there  was  a  call  of  the 
House.  After  which,  Mr.  Wentworth  moved  to  lay  the  motion  to 
reconsider  on  the  table,  which  motion  he  temporarily  withdrew  to 
have  read  amendments  suggested  by  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Wentworth  again  rose  to  renew  his  proposition. 

Mr.  McLane  rose  and  said  that  he  desired  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Wentworth)  if  he  would  not  waive  his  motion,  so 
as  to  give  an  opportunity  to  gentlemen  from  Maryland,  on  both  sides, 
to  say  a  few  words  before  the  final  vote  was  taken.  It  was  the  gene¬ 
ral  request  of  the  delegation  from  Maryland,  on  both  sides,  that  such 
an  opportunity  should  be  afforded. 

Mr.  Wentworth  (addressing  the  Speaker)  inquired,  how  much  time 
have  I  remaining  ? 

The  Speaker  said  it  was  not  usual,  nor  in  accordance  with  parlia¬ 
mentary  courtesy,  that  a  gentleman  holding  the  floor  should  give  way 
to  a  speech.  He  might  give  way  to  an  explanation  or  amendment ; 
but  if  he  gave  way  to  a  speech,  he  gave  way  altogether. 

Mr.  W  entworth  said  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  accommodate 
gentlemen,  so  long  as  he  retained  his  right  to  the  floor  ;  and  it  was 
for  the  Chair  to  prescribe  the  limits  to  which  he  could  go.  He  was 

Towers,  printer. 
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satisfied  from  the  several  propositions  which  had  been  made  to-day, 
that  the  House  would  rather  vote  directly  on  the  question  now  before 
it,  than  sit  here  all  day  and  vote  by  yeas  and  nays  upon  these  various 
propositions.  He  therefore  insisted  on  his  motion,  unless  there  was 
some  other  gentleman  who  had  an  amendment  which  he  wished  to 
have  read. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Maryland,  hoped  the  gentleman  would  give  way  for 
one  moment. 

Mr.  Wentworth  referred  the  gentleman  to  the  limitation  just  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Speaker. 

The  yeas  and  nays  (which  had  been  previously  asked  by  Mr.  Went¬ 
worth)  were  ordered  on  his  motion. 

And  the  question,  Shall  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  resolution  be 
laid  on  the  table,  was  then  taken,  and  decided  in  the  negative. 

And  the  question  then  recurring  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  said  resolution  had  been  adopted — 

Mr.  'McLANE  said  that  he  desired  to  submit  a  few  words  to  the  ♦ 
House,  as  an  inducement  lo  the  reconsideration  of  this  vote.  He 
hoped  that  it  would  be  reconsidered;  and  he  hoped  so  in  view'  of  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  abstract  proposition  Involved  in  the  resolution, 
as  well  as  of  those  still  higher  considerations  which  entered  into  the 
question,  and  which  gentlemen  on  all  sides  of  the  House  knew  to  be 
vital  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  this  Federal  Government. 

So  far  as  the  District  of  Columbia  was  referred  to  as  a  part  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  the  foreign  slave  trade  (as  it  was  termed)  had  al¬ 
ready  been  abolished.  Gentlemen  from  the  North  could  give  the 
people  of  Maryland  no  new  light  upon  the  principles  of  morality  or 
humanity.  One  of  the  earliest  enactments  of  that  State  was  a  law 
prohibiting  the  slave  trade.  The  original  and  steady  policy  of  that 
State  had  been  a  policy  looking  to  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  the 
black  race.  There  was  no  man  there  who  did  not  understand 
that,  in  the  future  of  this  country,  this  question  was  one  of  the 
gravest  import ;  and  the  legislation  of  Maryland,  he  repeated,  had 
steadily  looked  to  ultimate  emancipation.  In  the  first  place,  it  looked 
to  the  police  and  protection  of  the  State  itself  in  view  of  that  insti¬ 
tution.  It  looked  first  to  the  preservation  and  protection  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  Maryland  of  slave  property ;  then  it  regulated 
the  process  by  which  slaves  could  be  emancipated  ;  and  the  process 
of  emancipation  had  been  facilitated  a  nd  regulated  by  all  the  early 
legislation  of  Maryland.  Then  the  great  evil  of  increasing  the  slave 
population  of  the  State  by  the  introduction  of  slaves  from  other 
States  was  prohibited.  The  most  stringent  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  the  introduction  of  slaves,  even  when  accompanying  their  mas¬ 
ters  with  a  view  to  a  bona  fide  residence  in  the  State.  And  such  was 
the  law  of  Maryland  now.  If  a  slave  was  brought  into  Maryland 
from  Virginia,  either  to  be  sold  in  that  State  contrary  to  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  such  importations,  or  to  be  sold  without  the  State 
upon  any  terms,  he  was  ipso  facto  free.  By  virtue  of  this  law  the 
vagrant  negro  was  picked  out  of  your  jails  or  out  of  your  slave 
markets,  (as  they  were  variously  termed,)  by  some  friendly  per¬ 
son,  by  some  prochein  amy ,  who  presented  to  the  court  his  petition  ; 
for  which  he  had  no  cost  to  pay — the  man  who  held  the  negro  was 
are-sponsible  for  all  the  cost.  It  was  a  simple  process :  a  negro  was 
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brought  from  another  State  into  Maryland,  to  be  sold  out  of  that 
State,  or  to  be  held  there,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  law ;  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued ;  the  case  had  a  prompt  hearing  in 
or  out  of  chambers,  and  the  negro  gained  his  immediate  release — not 
a  restoration  to  his  old  master,  but  his  freedom,  his  emancipation. 

The  law  of  1796,  ch.  67,  regulated  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
Maryland ;  it  provided  as  follows  : 

“  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  import  or  bring  into  this  State,  by  land  or  water,  any  negro, 
mulatto,  or  other  slave,  for  sale  or  to  reside  within  this  State  ;  and  any  person  brought  into 
this  State  as  a  slave,  contrary  to  this  act,  if  a  slave  before,  shall  thereupon  immediately 
cease  to  be  the  property  of  the  person  so  importing  or  bringing  such  slave  within  this  State, 
and  shall  be  free." 

And  then  followed  the  limitations,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions 
under  which  bona  fide  residents  of  Maryland  were  allowed  to  bring 
into  the  State  their  slaves. 

Mr.  Collamer  interrupted,  with  some  question,  which  was  not 
heard  by  the  reporter,  but  which  was  presumed  to  be  relative  to  the 
laws  of  Maryland  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  McLane  replied  that  the  original  law  was  the  law  of  the  last 
century;  there  had,  however,  been  modifications  of  that  law,  down  to 
within  a  very  recent  period.  But  the  law  was  as  he  had  now  stated. 
Mr.  McL.  referred  especially  to  the  law  of  1831. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  McLane’s  colleague  (Mr.  Crisfielij)  interposed, 
and  said  that  he  had  the  law  of  Maryland  before  him,  which  he  would 
be  glad  to  have  read. 

The  law  was  sent  to  the  Clerk's  table,  and  the  fourth  section  was 
read,  as  follows  :  (This  is  the  act  of  1831.) 

“  Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
June  next,  to  import  or  bring  into  this  State,  by  land  or  water,  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other 
slave,  for  sale  or  to  reside  within  this  State  :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  alter  or  annul  any  of  the  acts  now  in  force  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  non¬ 
residents  to  remove  to  or  from,  or  employ  their  slaves  upon  their  islands  in  the  Potomac 
river  ;  and  any  person  or  persons  offending  shall  forfeit,  for  every  such  offence,  any  negro, 
mulatto,  or  other  slave,  brought  into  this  State  contrary  to  this  act  ;  ana  such  negro,  mulat¬ 
to,  or  other  slave  shall  be  entitled  to  freedom,  upon  condition  that  he  consent  to  be  sent  to 
Liberia,  or  to  leave  the  State  forthwith;  otherwise  such  negro,  or  mulatto,  or  other  slave, 
shall  be  seized  and  taken  and  confined  in  jail  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  where  the  offence 
is  committed  ;  which  sheriff  shall  receive  ten  dollars  for  every  negro,  mulatto,  or  other 
slave,  so  brought  into  this  State  and  forfeited  as  aforesaid,  and  seized  and  taken  by  him,  to 
be  recovered  in  an  aetion  of  debt,  in  his  own  name,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  as  small 
debts  are  recovered,  from  the  person  or  persons  so  offending  ;  moreover,  said  sheriff  shall  re¬ 
ceive  five  dollars  for  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  slave,  actually  confined  by  him  in  jail,  and 
the  usual  prison  fees  now  allowed  by  law  ;  and  any  person  or  persons  so  offending  under  this 
act  shall  be  punished  by  indictment  in  the  county  court  of  the  county  where  the  offence  shall 
be  committed  ;  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  the  said  court  shall,  by  its  order,  direct  said 
sheriff  to  sell  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  slave,  so  seized  and  taken  by  him  under  this  act, 
to  the  Colonization  Society,  for  said  five  dollars,  and  the  prison  fees  of  any  negro,  mulatto, 
or  other  slave,  to  be  taken  to  Liberia  ;  and  if  the  said  Colonization  Society  will  not  receive 
such  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  other  slaves,  for  said  five  dollars  each,  and  the  prison  fees  of  each, 
upon  refusing,  said  sheriff  shall,  after  three  weeks’  public  notice,  given  by  public  advertise¬ 
ment,  sell  any  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  slave,  to  some  person  or  persons,  with  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  any  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  slave,  shall  be  removed  and  taken  forthwith  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  this  State,  to  settle  and  reside  ;  and  said  sheriff  shall  report  any  sale  or 
sales  made  by  him  to  the  county  court  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides  ;  and  after  deduct¬ 
ing  five  dollars  and  prison  fees  for  each  and  every  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  slave,  sold  as 
aforesaid,  which  shall  be  settled  by  an  account  current,  to  be  settled  in  said  court,  said  sheriff 
shall  pay  over  the  balance  of  said  sales  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Shore  where  he  may  reside : 
Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  person  or  persons  re¬ 
siding  in  this  or  any  adjoining  State,  and  who  hold  in  their  own  right,  or  in  right  of  any 
other  persons,  lands  in  both  States  within  ten  miles  of  each  other,  from  removing  their  slaves 
to  and  from  said  lands,  solely  for  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  same  :  And  Pro- 
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tided,  also,  The  names,  ages,  and  sex,  of  any  slaves  so  removed,  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  such  county  in  this  State,  into  which  the  said  ne¬ 
groes  shall  be  so  removed  within  thirty  days  after  their  removal.” 

The  section  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Crisfield  (under  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Smith)  said  that  by  the 
act  of  1842,  (chapter  214,  Laws  of  Maryland,)  persons  who  entered 
the  State  with  a  bona  fide  intention  to  become  citizens,  were  at  liberty 
to  bring  in  their  slaves,  and  hold  them  as  such  in  Maryland.  It  was 
the  policy  of  Maryland  to  exclude  the  black  race  entirely  from  her 
borders.  '  She  had  made  provision  to  limit  the  introduction  of  slaves. 
She  prohibited  their  being  brought  into  the  State  to  be  sold,  and 
also  prohibited  the  introduction  of  tree  negroes,  with  the  same  view 
of  excluding  the  entire  race.  That  had  been  the  policy  which  had 
characterized  her  legislation,  and  which  was  now  embraced  within 
her  laws. 

Mr.  C.  sent  to  the  Clerk's  table  the  act  of  1842,  which  was  read  as 
follows  : 

“  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  That  any  person  coming  into 
this  State  for  the  purpose  of  residing  or  remaining,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  may 
bring  with  him  any  slaves  for  life  from  any  other  State  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
may  carry  said  slaves  out  of  this  State  again,  and  return  with  them  again:  Provided,  That 
the  person  introducing  such  slaves  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Assembly, 
passed  at  December  session,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  chapter  fifteen,  so 
far  as  the  same  relates  to  filing  a  list  of  said  slaves,  and  paying  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  and  provided  said  slaves  are  not  brought  into  this  State  for  sale.” 

Mr.  McLane  continued  and  said :  He  bad  himself  defended,  or 
brought,  within  the  last  year,  since  he  had  been  a  member  of  this 
House,  into  court  the  petition  of  a  negro  woman,  who  was  illegally 
sold  from  the  State  of  "Virginia  into  Maryland,  who  got  her  freedom, 
her  emancipation,  not  her  restoration  to  her  Virginia  master.  There¬ 
fore  the  House,  without  being  detained  to  examine  the  various  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  law  of  Maryland,  might  be  assured  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  now  the  law.  These  modifications,  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  law  of  Maryland,  he  would  tell  the  gentleman  from  Ver¬ 
mont  had  been  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  be¬ 
fore  him.  The  abolition  agitation  had  drawn  the  State  of  Maryland, 
not  from  her  original  policy,  not  into  any  indifference  upon  this  negro 
question,  but  it  had  obliged  her,  in  her  own  defence,  to  make  more 
stringent  regulations,  and  there  Mms  not  now  quite  the  same  facility 
for  movements  on  the  part  of  individuals  who  were  looking  to  ulti¬ 
mate  emancipation.  Whatever  might  have  appeared  within  the  last 
few  years  in  the  way  of  interfering  statutes,  let  the  House  and  the 
country  be  assured  had  been  the  result  of  a  pressing  necessity  brought 
upon  that  State  by  these  abolition  efforts.  Let  not  gentlemen  under¬ 
stand  him  now  as  reflecting  upon  any  constitutional,  legal,  dignified 
attempt  to  redeem  the  black  race  ;  but  the  House  would  understand 
him  as  referring  to  the  wanton  and  factious  agitation  of  this  question, 
which  went  outside  of  all  acknowledged  law  in  the  free  as  well  as  in 
the  slave  States.  The  House  would  understand  him  as  referring  to 
such  agitation  as  would  bring  into  this  House  a  proposition  to  poll 
the  negro  votes,  both  free  and  bond,  in  the  slave  States,  when  they 
were  not  polled  in  the  free  States. 

Mr.  Lahm  interposed,  and  wished  to  address  an  inquiry  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 
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Mr.  McLane  hoped  his  friend  would  not  put  any  inquiries  foreign  to 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Lahm  wished  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  whether 
the  law  of  Maryland,  which  provided  that  when  negroes  were  brought 
into  that  State  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  into  other  States,  was 
in  force  in  this  District  ?  and  if  it  was  not,  whether  there  was  not  as 
much  propriety  for  the  law  here  as  there  was  there  1 

Mr.  McLane  said  he  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  the  gentleman 
would  not  interrupt  the  tenor  of  his  remarks. 

The  House  (he  continued)  would  understand  that  he  was  referring 
to,  and  had  not  gone  beyond  the  law  of  Maryland,  and  he  had  said  all 
he  meant  to  say  in  regard  to  it.  He  had  stated  the  fact  that  the  law 
was  so  and  so  in  the  State  of  Maryland  ;  he  had  stated  the  fact  that 
that  law  had  been  somewhat  modified,  and  he  had  ventured  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  House  his  judgment  as  to  the  cause  which  had  led  to  the 
modifications,  to  all  the  modifications  of  the  old  Maryland  code,  than 
which  a  more  liberal,  a  more  humane,  a  more  enlightened  code  was 
not  to  be  found  upon  the  statute  book  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  with 
regard  to  the  black  race,  free  or  bond. 

JNow,  what  a  man  in  Maryland  would  do  in  his  own  State,  what  a 
citizen  of  Maryland  would  do,  looking  at  this  whole  question  in  its 
social  and  political  aspects,  he  (Mr.  McLane)  would  be  most  happy 
to  see  the  competent  authority  do  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in 
any  other  State  of  this  Union.  His  State  having  before  this  century, 
having  cotemporaneously  with  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  prohibited  the  foreign  slave-trade,  and  adhering  still  to  that  pro¬ 
hibition,  did  any  honorable  gentleman  suppose  that  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  that  State  could  fail  to  sympathize  with  any  judicious, 
with  any  legal  mode  of  accomplishing  the  same  result  here  ?  As  far 
as  any  gentleman  applied  such  a  supposition  to  him,  he  entirely  mis¬ 
took  his  conscience  and  his  judgment.  He  was  ready  now,  and  he 
would  be  always  ready,  to  prohibit  everywhere  in  this  Union  any  other 
slave  trade  than  that  which  was  involved  in  the  recognition  of  slaves 
within  a  State  as  property.  But  such  prohibition  must  necessarily 
emanate  from  the  local  sovereignties,  competent  to  legislate.  Enter¬ 
taining  these  views,  why  was  it  that  he  had  not  only  voted  “no”  upon 
this  resolution :  why  was  it  that  he  felt  most  unaffected  resentment, 
(he  might  add  if  it  were  not  out  of  order,)  most  unaffected  indigna¬ 
tion,  when  accomplished  men,  eloquent  men,  men  familiar,  far  more 
so  than  he  claimed  to  be,  with  the  Constitution  under  which  they  here 
legislated,  came  into  this  House  and  prefaced  their  resolutions  with 
insulting  and  offensive  assertions,  that  the  existence  of  a  certain 
species  of  property  was  inconsistent  with  humanity  and  decency,  and 
when  it  was  declared  by  other  gentlemen  to  be  “  revolting  V’  Why, 
he  naturally  turned  to  look  at  the  man  who  “  revolted,”  to  find  what 
there  was  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  what  there  was  in  his  practical 
life,  social  or  political,  to  authorize  any  such  assumption.  He  would 
make  his  own  reflections  and  form  his  own  judgment  upon  that  obser¬ 
vation.  He  confessed  that  the  first  feelings  of  resentment  were  not 
much  heightened — perhaps  they  were  allayed.  Yes,  they  were  allay¬ 
ed  when  he  found  this  denunciation  emanating  from  a  Representative 
on  this  floor,  in  whose  personal  or  political  relations  there  was  no  just 
ground  of  pretention  to  uncommon  refinement — when  he  found  it  ema- 
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nating  from  one  who  was  as  accumstomed  to  trade  in  politics  as  any 
slave-dealer  ever  was  in  slaves — his  indignation  was  allayed  rather 
than  increased,  and  he  went  home  to  his  people  and  told  them,  as  he 
did  last  summer,  as  he  did  throughout  the  Presidential  canvass,  that 
there  was  not,  after  all,  so  much  in  this  slave  agitation  as  there  seem¬ 
ed  to  be.  He  had  told  his  people,  that,  looking  at  the  origin  of  the 
movement  here  in  Washington — looking  at  the  objects  of  those  who 
agitated  this  question — he  found  it  all  in  hands  which  were  not  enti¬ 
tled  certainly  to  command  prima  facia  the  respect  of  this  country. 
When  honorable  members,  who  had  devoted  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  to  the  support  of  a  political  faith  upon  which  they  had,  year 
after  year,  represented  the  fate  of  the  country  to  depend — when  such 
men  were  found  bartering  away  all  their  former  political  doctrines 
and  associations,  to  become  “Free-soil”  candidates  for  Congress,  or 
“  Free-soil  ”  candidates  for  Governor — there  was  certainly  not  much 
in  their  movements  prima  facie  entitled  to  respect ;  and  in  the  results 
certainly  the  advocates  and  supporters  of  this  movement  would  not 
claim  much  respect  for  themselves.  As  compared  to  the  public  sen¬ 
timent  of  this  great  nation,  they  were  not  more  respectable  than  was 
the  vote  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  aggregate  vote  of  that  State.  If  we  went  back  to  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  look¬ 
ed  at  the  polls,  we  found  that  the  few  who  there  were  in  favor  of 
elevating  the  negro  to  political  and  social  equality  with  the  white 
were  as  little  entitled  to  respect  for  numbers,  for  intelligence,  and  for 
political  morality,  as  was  the  Free-soil  vote  in  the  Federal  or  national 
contests.  So  he  was  not  obliged  at  home  to  make  any  sacrifices  in 
view  of  this  question  ;  he  had  been  able  to  say  there  what  he  said 
here,  and  what  he  was  glad  this  occasion  gave  him  the  opportunity 
-hurriedly  to  say — lie  was  glad  to  say  everywhere  in  his  State,  inti¬ 
mately  wrapped  up  as  that  State  was  in  slavery,  both  socially  and 
politically,  that  all  he  asked  was  to  be  left  alone  ;  so  far  as  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  slavery  was  concerned,  he  only  asked  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  doctrine  of  non-interference — no  aggression  by  Congress  on  the 
people  of  the  slave  States,  and  their  right  of  property.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  people  of  that  State  would  not  desire  to  enlarge  their  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  by  any  aggressive  action  of  Congress.  Mr.  McLane 
said  he  thought  that  the  people  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  slave  States 
generally,  ought  to  be  content  to  stand  by  their  arms  until  their  brethren 
who  had  the  same  political  institution  were  assailed ;  and  whenever 
this  institution  was  assailed  in  any  part  of  this  Confederacy,  of  course 
they  made  common  cause.  It  was  not  necessary  that,  as  Maryland 
men,  they  should  desire  to  take  their  negroes  to  California  in  order  to 
find  an  apology  for  resisting  aggression ;  for  any  legislation  by  Con¬ 
gress  prohibiting  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  might  in¬ 
volve  the  right  and  power  of  positive  interference  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  perhaps  wherever  else  the  discretion  of  Congress  might 
prompt ;  the  people  of  Maryland  he  represented  only  desired  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  non-interference  strictly  observed  ;  they  only  desired  Congress 
to  confine  itself  within  its  express  powers  ;  and  the  moment  they  went 
beyond  their  express  powers,  Congress  assailed  the  institution,  and 
(he  cared  not  where  it  was  assailed)  it  was  fatal  to  the  Confederacy. 
Now,  that  principle  was  assailed  when  gentlemen  contended  that  the 
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power  of  Congress  was  omnipotent  within  this  District.  Did  gentle¬ 
men  suppose  that  when  Maryland  ceded  her  portion  of  the  ten  miles 
square,  she  ceded  her  people  ?  Would  it  be  said,  that  with  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  1776  upon  them,  they  had  ceded  away  their  people  ?  They 
had  done  no  such  thing,  and  they  did  not  now  understand  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  inhabited  the  ceded  territory  had  ever  been  disturbed  in  the 
rights  which  they  held  at  the  time  of  the  cession.  The  Constitution 
gave  to  Congress  exclusive,  but  not  omnipotent  power  over  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  Neither  Virginia,  nor  Maryland,  nor  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  nor  any  other  State  could  come  in  here  and  legislate.  Congress 
alone  could  legislate  here,  but  not  without  limitations.  Those  limi¬ 
tations  he  had  not  heard  stated  precisely  as  he  should  state  them,  but 
he  knew  it  was  believed  by  sound  jurists,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
that  these  limitations  existed  :  first,  the  F ederal  Constitution,  as  far 
as  it  granted  power  ;  and,  secondly,  behind  the  Federal  Constitution 
the  power  that  made  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  just  as  the  State  con¬ 
stitutions  first  limited  the  State  legislatures,  and  beyond  the  State 
constitution  the  was  power  of  the  people  of  the  State.  He  hoped  that 
Congress,  when  they  legislated  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  would 
confine  itself,  first  of  all,  to  the  strict  limitations  of  the  F ederal  Con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  if  it  wanted  its  power  enlarged,  it  might  go  to  the  people 
of  the  States,  and  get  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  enable  Con¬ 
gress  to  do  more  within  this  District  than  the  Federal  Constitution 
now  permitted  it  to  do. 

He  was  not  going  to  rest  this  question  here,  upon  the  abstract  right 
of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  settle  this  question.  They 
must  confine  themselves  in  this  Hall  to  their  own  powers ;  if  they 
found  those  powers  expressly  limited,  or  limited  by  honest,  by  fair 
implication,  let  them  observe  those  limitations.  And  if  gentlemen 
from  the  North  wished  to  hasten  this  question,  if  they  wished  to 
hurry  the  abolition  of  slavery  upon  the  people  of  Maryland,  before 
the  people  of  Maryland,  acting  with  the  people  of  the  District,  vol¬ 
untarily  consented  to  such  abolition,  then,  in  God’s  name,  if  they 
wished  to  preserve  the  Union,  let  them  go  to  the  proper  power,  and 
get  the  authority  to  do  it. 

Now,  in  this  view,  when  he  came  to  the  question  of  the  slave  trade 
in  this  District,  he  certainly  would  not  vote  for  a  direct  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  because 
that  was  tantamount  to  abolishing  slavery.  So  far  as  the  question 
of  power  was  concerned — nor  was  it  at  all  necessary  to  legislate 
originally,  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  which  was  not  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  buying  and  selling  slaves  within  the  District  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  thereof — that  would  be  abolition  cle  facto — the  object  in  view 
was  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  from  other  States  into  this 
District  as  a  slave  mart,  to  be  sold  here,  or  into  other  States.  This 
was  the  purpose  of  the  resolution.  This  object  could  be  obtained 
without  positive  and  original  and  aggressive  legislation  by  Congress. 
Mark  the  distinction :  as  slaves  were  prohibited  to  be  brought  from 
other  States  into  Maryland  when  Maryland  made  the  cession  of  her 
portion  of  the  District,  and  as  that  was  the  law  of  the  District  at  the 
time  of  the  cession,  he  was  willing  to  recognize  in  Congress  the  po¬ 
lice  power  to  preserve  this  municipal  regulation. 
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If  the  foreign  slave  trade,  the  selling  slaves  brought  from  other 
States  out  of  this  District  into  other  States,  was  prohibited  by  the; 
law  of  Maryland  at  the  time  of  cession,  what  else  had  we  to  do  but 
to  maintain  the  existing  laws. 

Congress  provided  by  law  in  1790,  to  maintain  the  existing  laws  of 
Maryland  in  this  District  after  cession  until  otherwise  provided.  So 
also  did  the  State  of  Maryland  by  the  law  of  1791,  December  19, 
sec.  2;- and  subsequently,  in  February,  1801,  Congress  by  law  pro¬ 
vided  that  “  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  they  now  exist, 
shall  be  and  continue  in  force  in  that  part  of  the  said  District  (of 
Columbia)  which  was  ceded  by  that  State  to  the  United  States,  and 
by  them  accepted,  for  the  permanent  seat  of  government  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.” 

Now,  this  whole  question  could  go  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  or  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  cared  not 
which.  It  was  a  question  which  could  no  longer  be  smothered  in 
committees.  He  wanted  it  to  go  to  a  committee  of  intelligence  and 
patriotism,  (and  he  knew  both  of  these  committees  to  be  of  that  char¬ 
acter.)  He  desired ‘the  resolution  to  be  reconsidered,  and  then  he 
should  vote  to  refer  the  subject  to  one  of  these  committees,  that  they 
might  inquire  and  ascertain  by  what  legal  and  constitutional  means 
this  slave  trade  (to  speak  of  it  in  that  sense)  could  be  prohibited  ;  and 
he  should  cheerfully  vote  for  every  law,  for  every  regulation  which 
looked  to  the  maintenance  of  existing  laws  ;  but  he  would  not  vote 
for  any  law,  new  or  original,  which,  emanating  from  Congress,  should 
touch  the  subject  of  slavery  outside  of  the  express  grants  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  This  he  believed  to  be  the  most  enlightened  sentiment  of 
his  State. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Yxas. — Messrs.  Atkinson,  Barringer,  Barrow,  Beale,  Bedinger,  Birdsall,  Bocock,  Botls, 
Boyd,  Boyden,Brady,>Bridges,Brodhead,  William  G.  Brown,  Charles  Brown,  Albert  G.  Brown, 
Burt,  Butler,  Cabell,  Canby,  Chapman,  Clapp,  Franklin  Clark,  Beverly  L.  Clarke,  Clingman, 
Howell  Cobb,  Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb,  Cocke,  Crisfield,  Crozier,  Daniel,  Donnell,  Dunn, 
Eckert,  Alexander  Evans,  Featherston,  Flournoy,  French,  Fulton,  Gaines,  Gayle,  Gentry, 
Green,  Grinnell,  Willard  P.  Hall,  Hammons,  Haralson,  Harris,  Haskell,  Hill, Hilliard,  George 
S.  Houston,  John  W.  Houston,  Inge,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Irvin,  Iverson,  Jameson,  Andrew 
Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  John  W.  Jones,  Kaufman,  Kennon,  Thomas  Butler  King,  La 
Sere,  Levin,  Ligon,  Lincoln,  Lord,  Lumpkin,  McClernand,  McDowell,  McKay,  McLane, 
Job  Mann,  Meade,  Miller,  Morehead,  Morse,  Murphy,  Nes,  Nicoll,  Outlaw,  Pendleton,  Pey¬ 
ton,  Phelps,  Pilsbury,  Pollock,  Preston,  Rhett,  Richardson,  Richey,  Roman,  Sawyer,  Shep- 
perd,  Smart,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Truman  Smith,  Stanton,  Stephens,  Charles  E.  Stuart,  Tall- 
madge,  Taylor,  Thomas,  James  Thompson,  Jacob  Thompson,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  John 
B.  Thompson,  Robert  A.  Thompson,  Tompkins,  Toombs,  Van  Dyke,  Venable,  Vinton,  Wal¬ 
lace,  Wick,  Wiley,  Williams,  and  Woodward — 119. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Abbott,  Belcher,  Bingham,  Blackmar,  Blanchard,  Cathcart,  Collamer,  Col¬ 
lins,  Conger,  Cranston,  Crowell,  Cummins,  Darling,  Dickey,  Dickinson,  Dixon,  Duer,  Ed¬ 
wards,  Nathan  Evans,  Faran,  Farrelly,  Fisher,  Freedley,  Fries,  Giddings,  Gott,  Greeley,  Na¬ 
than  If.  Hall,  James  G  Hampton,  Moses  Hampton,  Henley,  Henry,  Hubbard,  Hudson,  Hunt, 
Jenkins,  James  H.  Johnson,  Kellogg,  Daniel  P.  King,  Lahm,  William  T.  Lawrence,  Sidney 
Lawrence,  LefHer,  Lynde,  McClelland,  Mcllvaine,  Horace  Mann,  Marsh,  Marvin,  Morris, 
Mullin,  Nelson,  Newell,  Palfrey,  Peaslee,  Peck,  Petrie,  Pettit,  Putnam,  Robinson,  Rockhill, 
Julius  Rockwell,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Rose,  Root,  Rumsey,  St.  John,  Sherrill,  Silvester,  Robt. 
Smith,  Starkweather,  Strohm,  William  Thompson,  Thurston,  Tuck,  Turner,  Warren,  Went¬ 
worth,  White,  Wilmot,  and  Wilson — 81. 

So  the  vote  was  reconsidered. 


